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ORCHARD-LAND 



A 



CHILDREN'S STORY 







ETER and Geraldine sat in the ham- 
mock under the old apple-tree, swinging 
and singing like two young birds on a 
breezy bough. 
In Outdoorland everything sings a song that 
is the oldest song in the world. The birds sing 
it, the winds sing it, the rivers sing it. All the 
little creatures of the fields sing it through the 
long summer days; but no two living beings 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

sing it alike. The robin sings it in his way, 
the golden oriole in his way ; the south wind's 
voice is gentle and low, the north wind's voice 
is high and piping; the mountain brook's song 
is not like the song of the meadow brook, low, 
whispering through minted meadows; nor do 
the pines sing like the maples or the poplars. 

But it is the same song — the oldest and most 
beautiful song in the world — whether chirped 
by August crickets in the wheat, or droned from 
high tree-tops by cicadas, or hummed among 
lilies by brown wild bees. 

And the song is called " The Joy of 
Life." 

" Peter," said Geraldine, " isn't it nice to 
know that all the world loves us, and that we 
need not be afraid of anything down here in 
the orchard ?" 

Peter, who had suddenly ceased singing, did 
not answer. His eyes were fixed on a clump 
of tall grasses half-way up the slope. 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

"What are you looking at, Peter?" asked 
Geraldine. 

" There's something in the grass," whispered 
Peter, "and it's moving." 

Geraldine took tight hold of Peter's hand 
and sat up very straight in the hammock. 

"Is it a wild animal?" asked Geral- 
dine. "Oh, look! It is brown and furry. 
Oh, Peter, do you believe it could be a 
bear ?" 

" I — I don't know," whispered Peter, swal- 
lowing hard. "See here, Geraldine, I thought 
we were not to be afraid of anything. I thought 
everything loved us in Outdoorland." 

" Bears love little children," whimpered Ger- 
aldine. 

" That's a different kind of love," began Peter, 
horrified. " Look at it ! It's a brown cat ! 
Who — who's afraid of a kitty-cat !" 

A brown animal, about the size of a cat, sud- 
denly sat up in the grass and stared at the chil- 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

dren, then dropped on all fours and came run- 
ning towards them. 

" Don't you come any closer," cried Peter. 
"If you do I'll — I'll run, and so will Geral- 
dine." 

The little brown animal popped up on his 
hind legs again, peering at them over the tops 
of the clover, and sniffing at them with wrin- 
kled nose. 

Then, all of a sudden, he broke into a furry 
laugh and slapped his sides with two short fore- 
paws. 

"Why, children, I'm only a woodchuck !" 
cried the fat little animal, shaking with laugh- 
ter. " Don't tell me that you took me for a 
bear." 

" But we did," said Geraldine, breathing 
very fast. 

"Do you really and truly think I look like 
a bear ?" inquired the woodchuck, delighted. 

"Well, you are furry and brown, you 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

know," began Peter, looking very hard at the 
creature. 

"So I am! So I am!" said the woodchuck. 
" Now you mention it, I believe I do resemble 
a bear. Mercy! What's that?" And up he 
popped on his short hind legs, blinking and 
sniffing in all directions. 

" I thought I heard a noise coming," said the 
woodchuck, peering about. " As I was saying, 
I don't wonder that I frightened you and Ger- 
aldine. I suppose I'm rather a fierce-looking 
fellow, after all. Would you like to hear me 
chatter my teeth ?" 

"Oh no," said Geraldine. "But thank you 
very much for offering to." 

" I'll just chatter 'em once," said the wood- 
chuck, "just to show how fierce I am." 

" Couldn't you manage to chatter one tooth ? 
That will be quite sufficient, you know," urged 
Peter. 

The woodchuck looked doubtful. " Chatter 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

one tooth only? Well, I'll -try," he began, then 
broke off with : " My goodness ! What's that 
noise r 

" I didn't hear any noise," said Peter, lis- 
tening. 

"I hear a cow-bell; that's all," said Ger- 
aldine. 

" You seem to be timid," suggested Peter. 

The woodchuck looked deeply mortified. 

"You have discovered my secret, Peter," he 
said. " I am not the fierce creature I appear to 
be. I am so timid that every sound startles 
me, and I sit up to see it and smell it." 

" How can you see a sound ?" asked Geral- 
dine. 

" Or smell one ?" added Peter. 

The woodchuck shook his head. " I don't 
know," he said, "but I'm always expecting to 
see a noise ; and if I ever do I'm sure it will 
frighten me half to death. Hark! What's 
that ?" 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

44 1 — I gave a little sneeze," admitted Geral- 
dine, "and I beg your pardon." 

44 1 never saw a sneeze," said the woodchuck, 
much interested. 4< I'm sure I'd die of fright if 
I ever did see one. Don't do it again. Will 
you, Geraldine?" 

" No; I'll try not to," said Geraldine. 44 But 
you can't see a sneeze, you know ; a sneeze is 
only a sound." 

44 1 don't understand how you can hear some- 
thing that you can't see," said the woodchuck, 
scratching his short, round ears. " And that's 
what frightens me about noises. If I could 
once see a noise perhaps it wouldn't scare me 
so much. As it is, I spend half my life sitting 
on my hind legs trying to see the noises I hear." 

"Why do you want to see them ?" inquired 
Peter. 

44 So I can run away from them," said the 
woodchuck, earnestly. 44 Half my life is spent 
in running away." 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

"Are you very unhappy?" asked Geraldine, 
gently. 

"No, there is a kind of fearful pleasure in 
running away," said the woodchuck. " I prac- 
tise it every few minutes so as to be perfect in 
time of need. You know I live in a burrow 
on the hill. Well, I sit up on the hill -side 
waiting until I hear a noise, and when I hear 
a noise I try to see it, and when I find I can't 
see it I am so frightened that I run to my 
burrow and pop in, and lie there, delighted, 
because the noise I heard didn't catch me. 
It's a life of happy escapes and triumphant 
shivers." 

" Tell us all about your life," said Geraldine, 
emboldened by the woodchuck's timidity. And 
she slipped out of the hammock and knelt down 
beside the furry little thing, stroking its sleek 
back with gentle fingers. 

" You are about as large as a middle-sized 
cat," she said, "and your tail is stumpy, and 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

your head is something like a squirrel's head; 
and, oh, what short legs you have ! — and what 
funny yellow eyes with dark centres ! You are 
certainly a queer little thing." 

The woodchuck squatted down in silence, 
buried in meditation. 
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HILDREN," said the woodchuck, 
thoughtfully, " I am such a queer 
creature that sometimes I believe I 
am a genius. I was fashioned to live on the 
ground, but I can climb trees if I am obliged 
to. I'm painfully timid, but I can fight like a 
demon when cornered. I prefer a high, dry 
hill -side for my exercise, but I can swim like 
a rat on occasions. I hate cold weather, yet 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

I sometimes stay underground for weeks dur- 
ing warm weather, and come out in February 
when there's deep snow. I'm sure I don't 
know why I make such a fool of myself, 
either. I must be a genius. Would you 
realty like to hear the story of a genius ?" 

" Oh, please tell us all about it !" cried the 
children. 

" It's a brilliant career," said the woodchuck 
-"a thrilling chapter of hair-breadth escapes 
from noises — a tale of eternal flight from the 
unknown. Listen, little Indoor Children," and 
the woodchuck sat up on his hind feet and 
rubbed his nose and ears. All his five wits 
are in his nose and ears. 

" You must know, first of all," said the wood- 
chuck, "that I am of so much importance in 
the world that men have given me several kinds 
of names." 

" I have three names ; so has Geraldine," 
said Peter. 

13 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

" You must be of great importance in the 
world," said the woodchuck, respectfully. 
"So am I. One of my names is Marmot, 
another is Gopher, another is Ground - hog. 
Then I have another name, formed of two 
beautiful Latin words, Arctomys Monax, which 
is certainly romantic. But I like best to be 
called Chucky. Geraldine, will you call me 
Chucky ?" 

" With pleasure," replied Geraldine, politely ; 
and the sentimental woodchuck thanked her 
with emotion, and continued : 

"There are three kinds of woodchucks in the 
United States, all cousins. My kind is some- 
times brown, like me, sometimes light gray, 
sometimes yellow, sometimes foxy red, and 
sometimes even jet black." 

" How funny !" cried Peter. 

" Why ?" asked the woodchuck, mildly. 
"Some people have brown hair, some yellow 
hair, some black hair, and some red hair. It's 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

the same with woodchucks, and I can't see any- 
thing very funny about that." 

The children waited ; the woodchuck sat up 
to see if he could see a noise, sniffed for a few 
moments, then rubbed his ears and nose, and 
continued : 

" I was born in April, in a hole in the 
ground, and mother said I was an extremely 
handsome baby with fur like pin-feathers. 

" I remember one warm day in May when I 
heard a noise for the first time in my life. I 
was hopping along between some bushes and a 
stone wall, watching father and mother, who 
were busy in a field of tall grass, when all of a 
sudden I heard a most frightful noise, and then 
another." 

" What kind of a noise ?" asked Peter. 

"It went bang! and then bang!" said the 
woodchuck. 

"That was a gun !" cried Peter, excited. 

"So an old, gray woodchuck told me after- 
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wards. I started running. A man called out, 
4 There's another ! Take him, Snapper !' And 
a small black - and - white dog 
ran after me, barking. Oh, 
how I ran. Then I tumbled 
;i... into the first hole I came 
to, which was under a fence. 
And the small dog came 
snuffing and sniffing after 
me, but I chattered my 
c , teeth and gave him a nip 
that set him howling. 
Geraldine, if a dog ever 
frightens you, just chat- 
ter your teeth and bite 

his nose." 
U " But / couldn't do 
that!" cried Geraldine, 
shuddering. 
The woodchuck misunderstood 
" You couldn't do it with- 
16 




ORCHARD-LAND 

out practice, child. But it is easy after a 
while." 

There was a silence. The woodchuck sat 
up to see a noise. Geraldine clasped her 
hands and shook her curly head. 

" Why do you shake your head ?" asked the 
woodchuck. 

" I shouldn't like to live in a hole in the 
ground," she said. 

" Why not ?" 

"There are no windows, and it's dark and 
damp. How in the world do you manage to 
seer 

" Can't you see when it's dark ?" asked the 
woodchuck. 

Geraldine shook her head. 

"Then how do you know it's dark if you 
can't see that it is dark? Can you hear the 
dark ? Can you touch it ? Can you taste it ?" 

" But — " began Geraldine, bewildered. 

" Perhaps you can smell the dark ? Is that 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

it ?" asked the woodchuck. " Now I can smell 
better than I can see. Let me show you." 
And the woodchuck began sniffing around 
through the grass. 

" I smell a nice, juicy root down there," he 
said, presently, and fell to scraping up the 
earth with his fore-paws and pushing it aside 
with his furry nose. And presently he laid 
bare a white, juicy root which he began to 
nibble. 

" Have a bite, children ?" he inquired, munch- 
ing away with his mouth full. 

" No, thank you," said the children ; " we 
don't eat roots." 

"You ought to try an onion, or a beet, or 
a turnip, or a carrot, or a potato — " 

" But we do eat all those vegetables," they 
cried. " Are they just the roots of plants ?" 

" Something like it," replied the woodchuck, 
with his mouth full. "They are better than 
this artichoke I'm eating; but there are so 
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many noises around men's gardens that I hate 
to go and dig there." 

The woodchuck scratched his whiskers. 

"Geraldine," he asked, anxiously, "do you 
think I'm very fat?" 

" Not too fat," she said, politely. 

"Too fat? I didn't know anybody could 
be too fat," said the woodchuck, astonished. 
" My one and only object is to get to be the 
fattest woodchuck in the world." 

"Why do you want to grow so fat?" asked 
Peter, beginning to laugh. 

"If I'm not fat how can I sleep all winter 
without eating?" inquired the woodchuck. 

"Good gracious!" said Geraldine, in aston- 
ishment. " Don't you eat in winter ?" 

" How can I ? The ground is all frozen so 
hard that even if there were any roots to eat 
I couldn't dig through the ice and snow to 
reach them." 

" But what in the world do you do, you 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

poor little thing ?" asked Geraldine, sorrow- 
fully. 

" Do ? I eat every minute while summer 
lasts, and I grow as fat as I can. Then, be- 
fore the snow comes, I go down into my bur- 
row and curl up into a soft, warm, furry ball, 
and bury my nose in my stomach, and shut 
my eyes, and go fast asleep." 

" But what do you do when you wake up ?" 
asked Peter. 

" I don't wake up till spring." 

"Do you sleep all winter?" demanded the 
children, excitedly. 

"All winter long. And I live on my own 
fat. But, oh, Peter, how thin and hungry and 
shabby I am when I awake in the spring!" 

"If you'll come to our door we'll give you a 
basketful of potatoes," said Geraldine, ready 
to weep at the thought of a hungry creature in 
the world. 

"Thank you," replied the woodchuck, sitting 
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up to see a noise. " It is well meant, children, 
but I shouldn't dare to go near your house. 
There are so many noises around houses. 
They might catch me before I could see thv m. 
When I was small, owls and hawks and foxes 
and dogs were my enemies; now I can whip 
them, or run into my burrow until they go 
away. But who can whip a noise ? And who 
can escape from a noise ?" 

" Did you ever try stopping your ears with 
your fingers ?" asked Peter. " Mamma some- 
times does it to escape the noises we make." 

" I didn't know that one could escape from 
a noise without running away," said the wood- 
chuck. And he covered his little round ears 
with his paws. "Am I moving, children?" he 
asked, anxiously. 

" No, no!" cried the children, shouting with 
laughter. "To escape isn't always to run 
away." 

" Running away is the only kind of escape I 
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care for," said the woodchuck, disappointed. 
"I thought, perhaps, if I stopped my ears I'd 
begin to slide away like lightning. I see that 
I shall have to depend on my legs, as the 
other animals do." 

" Other animals? Are there other ani- 
mals around here ?" asked Geraldine, cau- 
tiously. 

"Why, of course!" 

"Not savage animals?" inquired the chil- 
dren, anxiously. 

"Savage? No, indeed. They're all friends 
of mine, and I hope you'll be as nice to them 
as you have been to me, because they're all 
polite and well bred. There's the fishing fam- 
ily who lives down by the brook — Mr. and Mrs. 
Mink and the children." 

" Oh !" cried the children, "our mother wears 
a mink boa." 

There was a strained silence. 

" My friend the otter," said the woodchuck, 
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with a shiver, 
"resides near 
the river. He, 
also, is in the 
fishing business. 
There is a rac- 
coon who inhab- , 
its the swamp be- 
yond the woods 
— a very elegant 
and particular 
person, for he wears rings on his tail and 
never eats anything before he has carefully 
washed it in the brook. A weasel family 
keeps an apartment in that stone wall be- 
yond the orchard ; three courteous musk-rats 
have built a hut out of reeds in the swamp; 
some red squirrels and chipmunks, rabbits and 
white hares live in your beech - grove ; and 
with them my visiting-list ends, though a fam- 
ily of skunks has moved into a pile of brush 
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in the wood -lot, but nobody cares to meet 
skunks socially." 

J 







Geraldine's eyes were 
round as saucers. 

r-5"~~-" "It is dreadful — I mean 

it is most interesting — to know that our house 
is surrounded by wild animals," she quavered. 
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"They are our oldest and best families," 
said the woodchuck. "They will be very glad 
to call on you, because I shall tell them that 
you do not set traps or fire guns, or keep a dog 
at your heels." 

" I have a cat," said Geraldine. 

"I'll tell the weasels, and the squirrels, and 
the chipmunks," said the woodchuck, gravely. 
"Personally, I'm not afraid of a cat, but the 
widow wood-mouse attributes her affliction to 
a cat, and if cats take wood-mice, they will not 
stop at chipmunks or squirrels. 

"And now," said the woodchuck, sitting up 
and holding out a friendly paw, "good-bye, lit- 
tle Indoor Children. This is my busy day, 
you know." 

" I did not know you were engaged in busi- 
ness," said Geraldine, shaking his paw very 
gently. 

" I am engaged in the business of getting fat 
for the winter," said the woodchuck. "Good- 
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bye, Peter. I'd ask you to call, but the burrow 
is so small I'm afraid you couldn't creep in." 

"I'd like to try," said Peter, eagerly. The 
woodchuck waved his paw and sat up in the 
long, deep grass, murmuring: "To think that 
I have been mistaken for a bear! I'll tell all 
my friends of that — I will, indeed. I am greatly 
obliged to you for being frightened, children." 

"Bow-wow-wow!" barked a distant dog in 
the woods. 

"My goodness!" gasped the woodchuck. 
"What a dreadful noise!" And before the 
children could move or speak the woodchuck 
had vanished with a wriggle of his short, furry 
tail. 

"Where in the world did he go?" cried 
Geraldine. 

" Pooh !" said a clear, tiny voice above them. 
"That silly old woodchuck is afraid of his own 
shadow." 

The children looked up very quickly. 
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CAN'T see anything," said Ger- 
a aldine. "Peter, what do you see? 
Is there anything on top of my 
head ?" 

"Don't move," whispered Peter. "There 
is a large, green dragon-fly seated on top of 
your head." 

Geraldine sat perfectly still and screamed. 
"Stop that shrieking," snapped the dragon- 
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fly. "I'm a visitor, and it isn't good manners 
to shriek when a visitor comes to call on you." 

"It isn't good manners for a visitor to sit 
on his hostess's head," said Peter, indignantly. 
"Get off, or I'll hit you." 

The dragon-fly spread his glittering wings, 
whizzed around Geraldine's head once or twice, 
and then alighted on her knee. 

"Do you mind if I sit in your lap?" he 
asked. "If you do, say so, for I don't want 
that brother of yours to attack me." 

"Visitors usually sit in chairs," said Peter. 

" Fiddle !" said the dragon-fly. " If I sit in 
a chair I must stand on ceremony; and I'm 
too tired to stand on anything. I've been on 
the go since sunrise — chasing gnats, and flies, 
and mosquitoes." 

" It is very polite of you to call on us when 
you are so tired," said Geraldine. 

"Oh, I'm rested now," said the dragon-fly, 
briskly. " Come, children, what can I do 
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ORCHARD-LAND 

for you ?" he added, rubbing his fore -feet to- 
gether and looking from Peter to Geraldine 
out of his great, glassy, green eyes. 

"Did you really come here to do some- 
thing for us?" asked Geraldine, surprised and 
touched. 

"Yes, I really did. Guess what it is." 

"There's a hole in my stocking," began 
Geraldine. " Perhaps you came to darn it." 

"Rubbish!" cried the dragon-fly, angrily, 
and made a faint, clashing noise with his 
wings. " Do you think a warrior, a hero like 
me, darns little girls' stockings?" 

"I didn't mean to make you angry," said 
Geraldine, timidly; "but you know some peo- 
ple call you a darning-needle." 

"Some people," retorted the dragon-fly, 
wrathfully, "had better mind their business." 

"Please do not clatter and buzz with your 
wings; you really frighten us," said Geraldine, 
soothingly. 
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"Well, to be called a darning-needle is 
enough to enrage any hero. Isn't it?" mut- 
tered the dragon - fly. " I haven't a needle 
in my tail, and I haven't even a sting in my 
whole body. I'm neither a wasp nor a mos- 
quito. All I can do is to bite." 

" Gracious ! Can you bite ?" exclaimed Peter. 

"Oh! My bite couldn't hurt you," replied 
the dragon-fly, recovering his good -humor. 
"It might startle you and pinch you a little, 
but you could scarcely call it a bite. It would 
be more like a pinch." 

"A poisonous pinch?" asked Peter, deeply 
interested. 

"No, no!" said the dragon-fly, impatiently. 
"There's nothing poisonous, or mean, or un- 
derhand about me. I'm a warrior and hero, 
and fight a fair and square fight. Any butter- 
fly or mosquito will tell you that, much as they 
hate me." 

"Tell me about your battles," said Peter, 
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eagerly. " I love soldier stories. Are you a 
soldier ?" 

"Well, I'm all kinds of a soldier, and all 
kinds of a sailor, and I'm a submarine, too. 
Do you want to hear the gory story of my life, 
Geraldine ?" 

"Y — es," said Geraldine, uncertainly, "but 
too many battles may frighten me." 

"Oh, I won't scare you," said the dragon- 
fly. " You see, I was sailing around in the 
air, looking for gnats and mosquitoes, and I 
heard that animal boasting how you had mis- 
taken him for a bear — " 

" You mean our friend the woodchuck ?" 
asked Peter. 

" Yes ; he has no sense. I thought that, 
perhaps, you might like to hear the life -his- 
tory of a real, true hero." 

The dragon-fly clattered his wings in de- 
rision and rubbed his fore-legs together. 

" Now for a story worth listening to," he 
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said, proudly. " I was born in the water. 
What do you think of that, Geraldine ?" 

" And you didn't drown ?" exclaimed Peter. 

" Drown ? Nonsense ! My mother, a beau- 
tiful lady dragon-fly, laid a bunch of small, 
yellow eggs on the stalk of a reed, about two 
inches under water. To make sure that we 
eggs should not float away, she glued us tight 
to the stem." 

" How big were you when you were an 
egg?" asked Geraldine. 

" About as big as a grain of sand," said 
the dragon-fly. "After a week or two we 
eggs all hatched into tiny, fierce creatures with 
six legs, no wings, and a pair of hungry jaws. 
We were fighters from the first, my brothers 
and I. Why, a few days after I was born I 
had a terrible battle — " 

"Tell us all — don't skip anything!" cried 
Peter, wriggling with excitement. 

" Oh, that battle was soon over," replied the 
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dragon - fly. " I was walking around under 
water, looking for trouble, when I saw a fat 
wiggler jerking about near the top of the pond. 
Do you know what a wiggler is, Geraldine ?" 

"I've seen them in barrels full of rain- 
water," said Geraldine. " I don't like them." 

" That's the kind. Those wigglers turn into 
mosquitoes, and I hate mosquitoes," said the 
dragon-fly. "So I swam up to that wiggler, 
and, after he hit me with his tail, I gave him 
a bite with my jaws. My jaws do not open 
and close like yours, Peter, but they work side- 
ways, like scissors. I cut that wiggler in two!" 

"Oh, dear!" cried Geraldine, sorrowfully. 
" Didn't it hurt that poor little wiggler ?" 

" Hurt ? I don't know. We insects have 
no nerves like yours, and we don't suffer pain 
as you do. The wiggler looked surprised to 
see himself in two pieces, but before he could 
reprove me, I swallowed both pieces — snap ! 
snap ! — quick as a wink." 
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"You ate your enemy!" cried Peter, as- 
tonished. 

" I always eat them," replied the dragon- 
fly, viciously. "I've eaten millions of wigglers 
that might have turned into mosquitoes and 
bitten you and Geraldine till your arms and 
legs and faces were covered with red spots ! 
I think you ought to be much obliged to me." 

" We are," said the children, respectfully. 

" You're welcome," said the dragon - fly. 
"I'll come up to your house some day and 
clear the mosquitoes from the veranda." 

"Why do you always fly around streams 
and ponds ?" asked Geraldine. 

"Well, partly because there are more flies 
and gnats and mosquitoes around ponds than 
anywhere else ; partly because our wives come 
to lay their eggs under water. You see, be- 
fore I had this fine set of wings I lived under 
water for eleven months. Part of that time I 
was an egg, part of the time a larva, as I ex- 
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plained to you — a hungry, quick, active creat- 
ure, roaming over the bottom of the pond, 
fighting wigglers, and eating 'em, too. I ate 
thousands in my day — big, fat, rich wigglers." 

" Didn't you have a stomach-ache ?" asked 
Peter. 

" No ; but once I had a most terrible back- 
ache. I'll never forget that backache, nor 
another one just like it, a month or two later. 
I was walking about, looking for trouble, one 
day, when suddenly this dreadful backache 
seized me. Oh, how it hurt ! I thought my 
back would certainly split open. And what 
do you suppose happened ?" 

" I once had a splitting headache," said 
Peter. 

" Did your head split open ?" asked the 
dragon-fly. 

" Oh no ! Heads don't do that." 

"Well, my back did," rejoined the dragon- 
fly, triumphantly. 
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"Oh, dear!" cried Geraldine. "How in 
the world did you mend it ?" 

"I didn't mend it," said the dragon-fly. 
"When my back split open I simply stepped 
out of my skin, leaving the old shell behind 
me. I was a pupa then, but my appearance 
had not changed very much, except that I 
had a pair of little scaly pads on my back, 
called wing-pads, like the wings of little chick- 
ens before they grow. But I was bigger and 
hungrier and fiercer than ever." 

" Did you eat more wigglers ?" asked Peter. 

"Millions! I also attacked water-beetles 
and tore them to pieces. Once I rushed at 
a very small fish and bit him till I had eaten 
him to the backbone." 

" Suppose," began Geraldine, timidly — 
" suppose you skip that part of your life." 

" I don't like to," said the dragon-fly. " It 
was a glorious time I had there in the pond. 
I tore things up, I can tell you. The little 
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minnows called me a water-tiger, and fled from 
me every time they saw me prowling over the 
bottom of the pond. 

"One day that dreadful backache returned. 
I was miserable and restless; I couldn't keep 
still; it seemed as though I couldn't endure 
being under water." 

" Perhaps your bath of eleven months was 
not good for you," said Peter. " Mamma says 
it is not wholesome to stay too long in the 
water." 

"It wasn't good for me," said the dragon- 
fly. " So I climbed up the stalk of a cat -tail 
reed until I came to the top of the water. 

"It was a bright, sunny day. I had an 
idea that it would do me good to hang on to 
the cat-tail and bask in the sun. So I hooked 
my six sharp claws into the fibres of the stem, 
and hung there, about a foot above the sur- 
face of the water. 

"A lady mosquito came humming around 
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me, and I stared at her out of my round, 
bulging eyes. 

"'You naughty creature!' she cried, in a 
high, thin voice. ' I'm glad you have 
a backache. You've eaten up all the 
tggs and wigglers that I ever laid. It 
will serve you right if your wicked 

back splits open.' 
[ ^ '"If it does,' I groaned, 'I'll 
settle you, you stinging little 
vixen. Get away from me. You're 
full of malaria.' 

me if you can, you hateful 
he cried, flying all around 
h, don't you wish you had 
- of wings to catch me !' 
that moment I gave a 
jerk and my back 
burst open. 

" ' Oh, my !' scream- 
ed the mosquito. 
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* There's a dragon - fly crawling out of your 
back !' 

. "And there was — a beautiful, slender, green 
dragon-fly, with glittering wings all wet and 
crumpled. Children, the dragon-fly was I." 

" What did you do to that mosquito ?" 
asked Peter, eagerly. 

" I was too new and weak to fly at once," 
said the dragon-fly; "but by late afternoon 
the sun had dried my wings, and," he added, 
slowly, " before night I had dined on three 
hundred and thirty-seven plump mosquitoes ; 
and that lady mosquito was the sweetest and 
tenderest of them all. I forgive her every 
time I think of her." 

" Do you never eat anything except mosqui- 
toes ?" asked Peter. 

" I eat all sorts of soft, tender, gauzy-winged 
creatures. I can chase a butterfly, seize him 
in mid-air, snip off his wings, and chew him up 
before his wings have fluttered to the ground." 
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"Oh, dear," said Geraldine; "isn't there 
anything you are afraid of?" 

"Well, there's a bird — a dark-colored bird 
with white breast that some people call the 
tyrant-flycatcher and others call the kingbird. 

" Now that bird has a silly and idiotic habit 
of chasing everything that flies, from a gnat 
to a hen -hawk. Understand me, children, I 
don't say that I'm afraid of a kingbird — " 

The boastful dragon-fly stopped short and 
began to clash his wings irritably. 

" What is the matter ?" asked Geraldine, 
gently. 

" Matter?" snapped the dragon-fly. "Some- 
body laughed at me." 

"We did not laugh at you," cried the chil- 
dren. " We should never dream of laughing 
at such a brave hero as you." 

" Well, somebody laughed," muttered the 
dragon-fly, sulkily. "Hark! There it is 
again ! I won't stand to be laughed at !" 
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The children sat as still as mice, listening. 

" Somebody is eavesdropping," declared the 
dragon-fly; "somebody is up in that apple- 
tree, prying and peeping through the branches." 

" Who ?" whispered the children, looking 
up over their shoulders. 

" Who ?" repeated the dragon-fly, scornfully 
— "who but an ill-mannered, inquisitive, im- 
pertinent, intrusive — " 

A shrill burst of mocking laughter drowned 
the angry adjectives. The startled children 
leaped to their feet and stared up into the 
apple-tree. 




BEAUTIFUL blue - and - gray 

bird, perched on a branch above, 

peeped down at the children 

with a pair of very bright 

eyes. 

" Did you make all that noise ?" asked Peter. 

The bird on the branch went off into fits 

of laughter. 

" Are you laughing at us ?" inquired Ger- 
aldine, amazed. 
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" H"e's ridiculing me," said the dragon-fly. 
" Nobody but a blue -jay would dare jeer at 
a hero." 

"Oh, my eye and tail-feathers!" screamed 
the blue -jay. "You a hero! Listen to this 
rusty old darning-needle!" 

"I am a hero!" cried the dragon-fly, fly- 
ing into a passion and darting and whizzing 
about like a streak of blue-and-silver lightning. 

"Yarns! Yarns! Yarns!" chattered the 
blue- jay. " You a hero! Oh, my crest and 
claws ! You're only a mussy - fussy old mos- 
quito eater. Why, you're only a fuzzy-buzzy 
old bluebottle fly, and you know it ! " 

The dragon-fly flew into another passion, 
and darted and whizzed and whirled through 
the sunshine, lacing the air with streaks of 
fire. 

"Oh, don't make him so angry!" pleaded 
Geraldine. " If he flies into another passion 
he'll wear his wings off." 
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" Oh, he can fly faster than that," said the 
blue-jay. "Want to see him? There's noth- 
ing flies so fast as a hero in full flight. 
Watch him!" 

And, raising his harsh voice, the blue -jay 
squealed : " Look out ! There's a kingbird 
coming." 

Suddenly the air was empty where the 
dragon-fly had been. 

"Where is he?" asked Peter, bewil- 
dered. 

The blue -jay cocked his crested head 
thoughtfully and meditated a moment. 
"Well," he said, "as far as I can make out, 
that dragon-fly is now about six thousand 
seven hundred and eleven miles from here, 
and still going. By-the-way, Peter, have you 
a peanut in your pocket ?" 

" Yes, I have just one," began Peter, search- 
ing in his pocket — "at least," he added, "I 
had a peanut — " 
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"Ha! ha! ha!" shrieked the blue -jay. 
" Where is it ?" 

" I don't know," replied Peter, puzzled, turn- 
ing out the linings of both pockets. 

"Why, I stole it!" said the blue-jay, wrig- 
gling his wings and tail in delight. " I picked 
your pocket while you were listening to old gog- 
gle-eyes' stories. Ain't I a smart bird? Say!" 

"I'll tell you what I think," said Peter, 
turning red. 

"Well, tell me, then," said the blue -jay, 
as Peter paused. 

" I think," said Peter, "you are a thief." 

"Oh," said the blue -jay, much amused, 
" everybody knows that. But, bless your heart, 
children, we blue-jays can't help it." 

"Can't you help being a little common, 
either?" asked Geraldine. 

" No, we can't help that either," responded 
the blue -jay, cheerfully. "We are a vulgar 
lot ; but we rather like it." 
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" Do you really like being vulgar ?" asked 
Geraldine, horrified. 

" Love it," replied the blue -jay. " Why, I 
haven't a decent trait about me ; I'm im- 
pudent, quarrelsome, intrusive; I steal, I 
use violent language, I hate my neighbors, 
I bully every bird I can, and if the bird 
is too big to plague, I screech for the 
other jays and they come and we tease 
and torment our victim until we are too 
tired to continue the torment another sec- 
ond." 

"Blue -jay," said Geraldine, with her eyes 
very big and round, "you are so blue and 
beautiful that I hope you are only jok- 
ing. 

"I am rather a good-looking chap," ad- 
mitted the blue -jay, with a swaggering flirt 
of his tail. " By-the-way, let me tell you a 
trick we jays play on those solemn, stuffy, 
waddling hens in your barn-yard. 
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"You see, every time they hear a hawk 
squealing up in the air, those hens squawk 
and run as fast as they can under the 
barn. 

" So the other day I went off by myself 
and practised screaming like a hawk, and I 
managed to imitate a hen -hawk so closely 
that nobody could tell the difference. Then 
I got some friends of mine — " 

" Blue-jays ?" asked Peter. 

" Of course. Other birds never associate 
with us ; and we're glad of it. As I was say- 
ing, I got some friends of mine, and we all 
went up to your hen -yard and hid in the 
big maple -tree under which your hens were 
pecking and clucking and scratching and ruf- 
fling. 

" Then I squealed like a hen - hawk. I 
thought my friends would fall off their perches 
to see the hens run. Oh, my, how I did 
laugh ! 
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" And then old Phelim called out : ' Phwhere's 
me goon ? There do be a hawk around the 
hins. Roon f'r me goon, some wan !'" 

" I was there," cried Peter. " Was that you 
crying and mewing like a hen-hawk?" 

" Of course it was," screamed the blue-jay, 
delighted. " Wasn't that a funny joke ?" 

"It is rather funny, but rather cruel," said 
Geraldine. "It is not very clever to frighten 
poor, harmless hens." 

"Oh, pooh!" said the blue -jay. "That 
wasn't very wicked. I do wickeder things 
than that. Once we all got around an old 
owl whom we caught asleep in an oak-tree. 

"He couldn't see very well in the daylight, 
you know, so we gathered in a circle and 
screamed and shrieked and teased and tweaked 
his feathers, taking good care to keep clear of 
his claws and beak." 

The b'ird suddenly stopped talking and look- 
ed uneasily around. 
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" Go on," said Peter. " I hope the poor old 
owl caught one of you." 

"He did," said the jay, in a horrified voice. 
"He gave a snap and gobbled up a poor, in- 
nocent blue-jay in about twenty swallows." 

" This is a very dreadful story you are tell- 
ing us," said Geraldine. " Haven't you any- 
thing pleasanter to say ?" 

" Pleasanter? I don't believe I have. You 
see, my life is made up of villanies." 

"Weren't you once an innocent little egg?" 
asked Geraldine, hopefully. 

"An egg? Oh yes. Mother laid six of 
us in a big, heavy nest. We were greenish- 
gray, with brown spots on us. We all hatched 
out in May." 

"And then you were happy and good, 
weren't you ?" insisted Geraldine. 

" I was never good," said the blue-jay, with 
emphasis. " I was a greedy young bird. I 
tried to push one of my brothers out of the 
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nest so that there would be more room for me 
and more food." 

"Oh, dear!" moaned Geraldine; "I cannot 
believe such things." 

" Can't you ?" asked the blue-jay, cheerily. 
" I don't wonder, for I'm a great liar and 
nobody believes what I say. If I can say 
anything to make mischief I say it. I love 
mischief. Whenever I hear a bird singing I 
begin to scream and screech to spoil his song. 
I drove a thrush almost frantic last June." 

" Are you not ashamed ?" asked Geraldine, 
almost sharply. " I think that somebody ought 
to turn up your tail-feathers and spank you." 

" I got a terrible thrashing once," said the 
blue -jay, with a shudder. "I found a king- 
bird's nest and began to eat up the eggs and 
tear the nest to pieces. I had just swal- 
lowed one egg when — zip ! — those terrible king- 
birds pounced on me and knocked me down 
and pulled out half my beautiful blue feathers 
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and pecked the crest off my head. Why, 
children, positively, I was ashamed to be seen 
with so few feathers to cover me. I shouldn't 
have cared so much if it had been the moult- 
ing season, in July and August, when most 
birds shed their feathers and hide away until 
they grow their new winter clothes. But I 
was a disgusting object, like a skinny chicken 
half plucked." 

" Blue-jay," said Peter, solemnly ; " did you 
ever do one single good deed in all your life ?" 

" Not on purpose," said the blue-jay. " But 
there is one habit of mine that does produce 
some good. You see, I have a custom of 
burying nuts and seeds, sometimes, meaning 
to dig them up and eat them when I am 
hungry. I bury them in the ground, to hide 
them from squirrels and chipmunks and other 
hungry creatures. But the worst of it is I 
have such a poor memory that I forget where 
I bury them." 
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" But how does that do good ?" asked Ger- 
aldine. 

" Why, these nuts and seeds, being buried, 

sprout and grow into trees. 

Without meaning to, I plant 

barren soil with pretty 

trees, which give shade and 

shelter to birds and animals 

and man." 

"We are very much 
obliged to you," said Ger- 
' aldine, sweetly. 

"Oh, you're not at all 
welcome," jeered the blue- 
jay. "I'm a bad bird, 
L f and I don't want to be good. 
There's really only one other 
/ bird that is as bad as I am." 
" What bird is that ?" asked Peter, inno- 
cently. 

"A jail-bird!" shrieked the blue-jay, burst- 
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ing into unearthly shrieks of laughter at the 
old, old, blue -jay joke. 

" Peter," said Geraldine, mildly, " I do not 
care for the society of this bird any longer." 

" I'm tired of you, too," said the blue-jay, 
frankly. " I'll just scare you, Geraldine, be- 
fore I go. Look out ! There's a big green 
caterpillar on your frock !" 

"You can't frighten me," said Geraldine. 
" I don't believe that there is a big green cater- 
pillar on my frock." 

" Look and see ! Look and see ! " screamed 
the blue -jay, derisively, spreading his blue- 
and-black and grayish-white-tipped wings, and 
sailing away through the orchard. 

" I won't look," said Geraldine. 

But she did. 

And there was. 
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,ERALDINE," said the big, green 
caterpillar, in a softly fat and silky 
voice, " I am very much obliged to 
you for not screaming when you discovered 
me walking on your dress." 

"You are welcome," said Geraldine, faintly; 
"but would you be kind enough to walk off 
again r 

" I will, Geraldine ; I will get off as fast 
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as I can. I will do it in a sort of sinuous 
waddle. But please don't hurry me. I am 
fat and short of breath. I am obliged to 
move slowly." 

Geraldine sat still while the big, green cater- 
pillar travelled towards the hem of her frock. 
Peter picked a long grass stem and looked at 
the caterpillar. 

"O fat, green worm," he said, "what would 
you do if I poked you ?" 

"I'll tell you what I will do if you don't 
poke me," said the caterpillar. 

"What?" asked Peter. 

"I'll tell you more about caterpillars in ten 
minutes than you have learned in ten years." 

"Ho!" cried Peter, "I know all about 
worms. Tell me one thing about big, green 
worms that I don't know." 

" Well," said the caterpillar, walking off 
Geraldine's frock and toiling along the edge 
of the hammock, " for one thing, I am a cater- 
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pillar, not a worm. You didn't seem to know 
that." 

"What is the difference?" asked Peter, 
taken aback. 

"One difference is that caterpillars turn 
into moths and butterflies, and worms do not." 
' Do you mean to say that you 
are going to turn into a butterfly?" 
demanded Peter, incredu- 
lously. 

" No, I do not mean 
to say that I am going 
to turn into a butterfly, 
but I do venture to ob- 
serve that I am going to 
turn into the most beauti- 
ful moth in the world," 
said the big, green cater- 
pillar, trying to speak modestly. 
" A large moth ?" asked Geraldine, opening 
her eyes wider. 
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"Almost as large as a bat," said the cater- 
pillar ; " a moth with great, pale-green wings 
and a fluffy body as soft as silk and as white 
as snow. And I shall have my fore -wings 
bordered with brownish purple, and my hind- 
wings adorned with two long points like tails. 
My feelers, which are called antennae, will be 
amber color and fringed like tiny ferns, and 
my eyes will glow sometimes like rubies, some- 
times like purple amethysts." 

" How beautiful!" sighed Geraldine, in rapt- 
ure ; " it is so strange that such a lovely moth 
should come from such a — " 

" What ?" asked the caterpillar, pleasantly. 

"It would be rude to say what I was going 
to say," explained Geraldine, flushing. 

"Geraldine," said the caterpillar, " I believe 
you think I am homely, and I believe that 
you are afraid of me." 

" You know," said Peter, " that you look 
poisonous. Are you ?" 
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"Nonsense!" said the big, green caterpil- 
lar. " There are no poisonous caterpillars in 
the United States. There are just two kinds 
of caterpillars, cousins of mine, whose smooth, 
green-and-brown bodies are covered with little 
green, branching spines. If you should pick 
up one of these caterpillars, the spines would 
sting you exactly the way nettles sting, and 
the smarting might last for a few minutes. 
But, except these two caterpillars, who, by-the- 
way, turn into two very beautiful kinds of 
moths, no caterpillar in North America can 
injure you in the slightest." 

" Not even the fat, green ones ?" asked 
Geraldine. 

"Not even the fat, green ones." 

"And do they all turn into beautiful 
moths ?" 

" Not all ; some change into butterflies." 

"I'd like to know," said Peter, "the differ- 
ence between butterflies and moths." 
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"Butterflies," said the caterpillar, "fly by 
day ; moths fly by night. Butterflies, when 
resting, close their wings above their backs; 
moths spread them level or sloping on each 
side of the body. The feelers of butterflies 
are slender and have little knobs on the end; 
the feelers of moths are like tiny ferns some- 
times, sometimes like delicate, pointed threads. 
The caterpillars of moths spin webs of silk 
around them before they change into the pupa, 
or chrysalis, out of which the moth is to be 
born ; the caterpillars of butterflies do not. 
There are exceptions to all these rules. I 
know a moth that flies by day and looks like 
a bumblebee. I know another that flies in 
bright sunshine and looks like a swallow-tail 
butterfly. I know a butterfly whose cater- 
pillar spins a web around the pupa. I know 
caterpillars of moths that do not spin webs or 
cocoons, but burrow down into the ground and 
turn into the pupa, or chrysalis, in the earth." 
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The children listened with mouths open. 

"You see," said the caterpillar to Peter, 
"that, after all, there are some things you did 
not know about caterpillars." 

" I see," said Peter, turning red. 

"And I think there are a few other things, 
too," said the caterpillar, slyly. " For in- 
stance, I began life as an egg which a lady 
luna-moth laid on the under side of a walnut- 
leaf. Out of that Ggg, which was about the 
size of a pinhead, came a tiny, dark caterpillar 
scarcely a quarter of an inch long. I was that 
caterpillar!" 

"What did you eat?" asked Peter. "Wal- 
nuts ?" 

" No, only the walnut leaves. Peter, I have 
already eaten eighty -six thousand times my 
own weight. I have in my body nearly four 
thousand tiny muscles. A thousand muscles 
aid me in walking ; the others are concerned 
in eating and digesting. Is there anything 
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more, Peter, that I can tell you about cater- 
pillars ?" 

" Do you sleep ?" asked Peter, respectfully. 

" Oh yes, usually by day." 

" How do you breathe ?" 

"Through my sides. I have a row of tiny 
holes along my sides through which I breathe." 

" Do green moths or butterflies come from 
green caterpillars always ?" asked Geraldine. 

" No, the color of the caterpillar has nothing 
to do with the color of the butterfly or moth. 
The brightest and prettiest colored caterpillars 
often make the dullest -colored butterflies or 
moths." 

"I've been wondering," said Peter, "how 
you manage to eat so much. When I eat a 
great deal I am not happy afterwards. I have 
pains. Do you ?" 

" Oh no. You see, I am obliged to do all 
my eating while I am a caterpillar. By-and- 
by I'll turn into a chrysalis — a smooth, brown, 
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shiny, egglike thing, resembling a small, pol- 
ished pecan-nut. I shall have no mouth to 
eat with, nor any food inside my web of silk, 
where I shall lie all winter." 

" All winter ?" cried Peter. 

" All winter long, waiting for those wonder- 
ful changes to take place within me which will 
one day turn me into a great, soft, green luna- 
moth." 

" And when will the moth hatch out ?" asked 
Peter. 

" In June." 

"Then I suppose you'll flit around and sip 
honey from the flowers in our garden, won't 
you ?" said Geraldine. " Oh, please do ! We 
both invite you." 

" I shall have no tongue to feed with," said 
the caterpillar, sadly. " Most moths and but- 
terflies sip honey from flowers through long, 
slim, threadlike tongues. But neither I nor 
my relatives have tongues. As I told you, we 
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never eat except while we are caterpillars. So 
you see, Peter, we eat all we can before we 
turn into the chrysalis out of which the moth 
is to be born, for we can never eat afterwards." 

" Oh, please don't waste any time, then," 
cried Geraldine, anxiously. " Please begin to 
eat right away." 

" I must travel down the slope to the walnut- 
tree first," said the fat, green caterpillar. " I 
can't eat anything except walnut leaves." 

" But how in the world did you come 'way 
up here in the orchard ?" asked Peter. 

"An accident," said the caterpillar. "A 
little while ago I was sitting on a walnut leaf, 
changing my skin, which had grown too tight, 
when a blue-jay sailed up into the walnut- 
tree, seized me out of pure mischief — not be- 
cause he wanted to eat me — and flew across 
to the apple-tree. I was terribly frightened, 
but the blue-jay dropped me in the apple-tree, 
screaming with delight. 
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'"You're too fat,' he cried. ' Eat apples and 
grow thin.' And here I've been all the morn- 
ing trudging down the apple-tree to reach the 
grass so I could travel over to my walnut-tree 
and get my breakfast." 

"You poor, harmless, good-natured thing!" 
said Geraldine, tenderly. "Shall I carry you 
back to your walnut-tree in my apron ?" 

"It would save me a long journey, and I'm 
very short of breath," said the caterpillar. " I'm 
sure Fd be vastly obliged to you, Geraldine. 
Wait ! Don't let Peter pick me up ; it might 
pinch me and injure my future luna-moth. I'll 
just walk into your apron, if I may." 

The caterpillar started down the edge of the 
hammock towards Geraldine's apron, which she 
held out, raising a corner in each hand. 

"There are all kinds of big, green caterpil- 
lars," continued the caterpillar, plodding along 
the hammock - edge. "There's a big one 
that lives on tomato vines, potato vines, and 
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tobacco plants. He goes into the ground and 
lies quiet all winter as a chrysalis. He comes 
out in spring a great, gray, humming-bird moth, 
with orange spots on his body, and spends his 
time whirring around sweet gardens at dusk. 

"Then there's a green-and-white one that 
lives on the ash-tree near your front door. He 
makes a lovely, olive-tinted moth marked with 
rose-color and white. Then on my walnut-tree 
there's a large caterpillar which wears four 
horns on his shoulders. He makes a big, 
handsome moth, tinted like an autumn leaf. 

" On the maple-tree near me are green cater- 
pillars with coral-colored beads on them. They 
spin cocoons of silk shaped like hammocks, and 
in the spring they will come out as huge, bat- 
like moths marked with gray, cream-color, and 
orange-red. Then — but I am getting short of 
breath. Hold your apron still, Geraldine, if 
you please." 

Geraldine held the apron very still. The 
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caterpillar walked into it and curled up, talk- 
ing all the while : 

" Carry me carefully, children, and dump me 
down on the grass at the foot of the walnut- 
tree. I can find my way up all right. 

"As I was saying, I'm going to spin a web 
in a few days. I'm really a kind of silk-worm 
caterpillar. All my cousins spin good silk, 
which can be made into silken gowns. I spin 
a rather poor quality, and so do my cousins the 
Promethea and the Cynthia, but the Poly- 
phemus is called the American silk - worm 
moth, and his caterpillar spins first-rate silk — " 

" Excuse us for interrupting," said Geral- 
dine, gently, "but here is the walnut-tree. 
Shall we drop you here ?" 

"Yes, please; and thank you, children, very 
much for your kindness to a fat, old, ugly, 
green caterpillar. I'll remember it. Some 
moonlit night before the lamps are lighted in 
your house and you two little Indoor Children 
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are pressing your noses against the nursery 
window, looking out at the stars, you'll hear 
a soft thud outside the glass and a sound of 
delicate wings. 

"Then you will see a lovely, green moth, 
fragile and exquisite as a moonbeam fairy, 
fluttering against the pane. 

"It will be your old friend, the big, green 
caterpillar, come to bid you good-night before 
you go to sleep. " Drop me gently, Ger- 
aldine." 

Geraldine dropped the caterpillar on the 
grass. Immediately he began to climb up the 
walnut-tree. 

The children watched him quietly until he 
was lost among the leaves in the branches 
above. 

" He is much kinder and gentler and more 
polite than the blue-jay," said Geraldine, re- 
gretfully. " I shall never again be afraid of a 
homely caterpillar." 
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" I don't think he is homely," said Peter. 
" He is such a beautiful, transparent green — 
the color of a green grape. I wish he had 
stayed and told us some more." 

"More!" cut in a high, thin voice beside 
them. "Why, that caterpillar can't begin to 
tell you the wonderful stories that I can." 

The children looked carefully all around 
them, but could not see anything. 

"I wonder what that was!" whispered 
Peter. 

" My name is Vespa," continued the high, 
thin voice. "Sit down by the brook and I'll 
join you in a drink." 

" Mamma does not allow us to drink out 
of brooks," said Geraldine, looking everywhere 
to discover where the high, sharp voice came 
from. 

"Well, sit down, anyway, and I'll be kind 
enough to introduce you to myself and to my 
cousin Sphex." 
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" But we can't see you or your cousin," cried 
Peter, bewildered. 

" Just keep your eyes fixed on that ripe apple 
lying there half buried in the grass," said the 
high, thin voice. 




ETER and Geraldine sat down 
cautiously in the long, sun- 
warmed grass and fixed their 
eyes on a ripe, red apple which lay near the 
edge of the brook. 

Some ants were crawling over it. After a 
while Geraldine said, timidly, "O small black 
ants, was it you who invited us to sit down 
here ?" 

" No," said the ants, in little, squeaky voices; 
"we are much too busy to invite anybody to 
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sit down anywhere." Still listening, the chil- 
dren heard them calling to one another : 
"Hurry! Hurry! There are thousands of 
things to do before sunset!" 

After a while Peter said, politely, " Excuse 
me, O ants, but do you know anybody named 
Vespa or anybody named Sphex ?" 

"They're relatives of ours," answered the 
busy ants, "but we really haven't time to talk 
about them." And they cried to one another, 
in little, squeaky voices : " Hurry ! Hurry ! 
There are millions of things to do before sun- 
set !" They all scurried over the apple, carry- 
ing morsels of the fruit, and hastened away 
across a sandy pathway, calling out to one 
another: " Hurry! Hurry! or the ant-lion will 
catch you." 

"O ant !" cried Peter, as the last insect came 
toiling along, carrying a bit of apple several 
times as big as himself, " haven't you time to 
tell me what is an ant-lion ?" 
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" It's a dreadful creature that lives in a pit 
in the sand," replied the ant. " If an ant vent- 
ures along the side of the pit, the ant - lion 
throws sand over him till he tumbles down to 
the bottom. I haven't time to talk — " 

"Oh, please tell us what happens to the ant 
if he tumbles into the pit ?" pleaded Peter. 

"The ant-lion eats him," shouted the ant. 
" I haven't time to chatter with children, I 
tell you." And he hurried on backward, 
dragging the big piece of apple along behind 
him. 

"Peter," said Geraldine, "there is a wasp on 
that apple." 

" Now you need not run away," said the 
wasp, in a high, thin voice, "because I'm not 
going to sting you unless you interfere with 
me. 

The children knew that voice. 

"Why, you are Vespa!" exclaimed Peter. 

" Of course I am. What do you think of 
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me ?" said the wasp, turning slowly around in 
the sun until the bright yellow stripes on his 
black body glittered like gold. 

" You're pretty," said Peter, slowly. " Where 
do you keep your sting ?" 

"In my tail," said Vespa, carelessly, and 
settled down on the apple to make a light 
luncheon. 

"Are you really a relative of those small, 
black ants ?" asked Geraldine. 

" I suppose I am," replied the yellow-and- 
black wasp, "but I let them claim it. You 
see, I'm of royal blood, and those ants are very 
proud of their relationship." 

"How are you related to royalty ?" asked 
: Geraldine, respectfully. 

"On mother's side. My mother is a queen- 
wasp of the Vespa family. Wait until I have 
washed my face and feelers, and I'll tell you 
about my birth." 
I And the brightly colored wasp sat up on 
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four legs and scrubbed his face and short 
feelers with his two front legs. 

" As I was saying," continued the wasp, 
" my mother the queen, having slept all win- 
ter under a pile of leaves, woke up in April 
and decided to build a palace." 

" Out of what ?" asked Peter. 

" Out of paper and silk. Mother first se- 
lected a site under a rock which hangs over 
the brook, just below the orchard. Then she 
flew to an old, weather-beaten fence, gnawed 
off a mouthful of rotten wood, chewed it up 
into a paste, and began to build under the 
rock. 

" First she built three saucer-shaped cells 
out of the wood-pulp, which, when dry, was 
like thin, gray paper. 

"In each of these cells she laid a little, round 
e gg» which gradually became oval in shape. 

" Then mother built, on these three saucer- 
shaped cells, a row of six-sided cells, laying 
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an egg in each one, and adding story after 
story to the nest." 

" So it began to look like a honey-comb," 
said Peter. 

"Yes, very much, only the cells were not 
built of wax, but of paper ; and the three 
saucer-shaped cells were lined with silk. 

" Over all these cells mother built a shelter 
of paper, which at first looked like a small um- 
brella, but when the nest was finished it was 
as big as a football and about the same shape. 

"When I was hatched I was a small, soft, 
whitish grub with a big head and hungry jaws. 
Mother fed me, first chewing up the food to 
make it soft for me." 

" What did you eat — oatmeal ?" asked Ger- 
aldine. 

"Sometimes mashed -up vegetables, some- 
times mashed -up insects. And after I had 
been stuffed on this diet, I spun a little bag 
of silk in my cell and turned into a pupa." 
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" Like the chrysalis of a moth ?" asked 
Geraldine, remembering what the friendly, big, 
green caterpillar had told her. 

" Not exactly, but something like it. A few 
weeks later I hatched out into a handsome, 
yellow-jacket wasp." 

" I thought," said Peter, " that wasps lived 
in swarms together." 

" Some wasps do ; others live all alone. My 
cousin, the big, golden-red; sand hornet, lives a 
solitary life; we Vespas, of which there are 
over nine hundred kinds, live in colonies. 
We are called 'social wasps.' 

" When I hatched out I found several dozen 
brothers who had already hatched out of eggs 
which were laid before I was laid. A dozen 
or so other brothers hatched when I did. And 
others kept hatching all the time from cells 
which my elder brothers helped mamma build." 

" Didn't you help, too ?" asked Peter. 

" Oh, of course. I chewed up so much 
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rotten wood to make paper of this morning 
that I was thirsty, and so I came down to the 
brook to drink and to get a little luncheon." 

" Do you eat only fruit ?" inquired Peter. 

" I eat all kinds of ripe fruit. I prefer it 
a little over -ripe. I eat honey from flowers, 
too. I often catch flies and eat them. Some- 
times I catch a butterfly, too. 

" But I'm not such a great hunter as my 
cousin Sphex. She is a famous sportsman. 
You must hear her tell sporting stories — " 

" I beg your pardon," said Peter. " I just 
wanted to ask you why you do such a mean 
thing as to sting little boys." 

"My dear Peter," said the yellow -jacket, 
"whenever little boys discover a nest of yel- 
low-jackets they throw stones and destroy the 
wonderful and beautiful palace that we all have 
labored so faithfully and so tirelessly to build. 

"Why should we wasps not defend our 
homes and try to drive those boys away? 
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"Only suppose that a mob of giants 
should hurl rocks at your house, where all 
your family sat peacefully together. Would 
you not defend your home and those you 
love ?" 

" I'd try," said Peter, frowning. 

"So do we try," rejoined the wasp, "and," 
he added, coolly, " we sometimes succeed. I 
remember a plump, fat boy I once stung — 
But excuse me, Peter, that story would per- 
haps be painful to you. I'll call my cousin 
Sphex, who lives in a hole in that sandy path. 
Wait. I see her coming now." 

The children turned their eyes to the sandy 
path that lay hot in the sun, and they saw a 
large, reddish hornet alight on the sand with 
a deep, ominous buzz. 

" That's my cousin Sphex,'' said the yellow- 
jacket wasp, proudly. " Don't be alarmed, 
children. She won't harm you if you don't 
annoy her. Isn't she a big one ?" 
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" Does she sting ?" asked Peter, cautiously. 

"Sting? Whew! Well, I should say so. 
But I'll just tell her who you 
are, and it will be all right." 

The yellow-jacket wasp 
raised his thin, high voice, 
calling : " Cousin Sphex ! 
Here are two little In- 
door Children who would 
like to make your ac- 
quaintance." 

" Which end of me do 
they desire to meet?" 
growled the big hornet, 
turning around. 

" Now don't be ugly," said the yel- W^ 
low-jacket. " Peter and Geraldine are jy*F 
good children, and you know it, be- 
cause the old apple-tree told all the Out -door 
Folk not to be afraid of these good little chil- 
dren. Let me introduce them." 
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"How-de-do, children?" said the Sphex 
hornet, with a deep buzz. "I'm busy digging 
a nest, but I can talk to you while working. 
If you want to learn how to dig a hole, 
watch me." 

The big hornet drove her powerful head into 
the sand, scooped out a hollow with her great 
jaws, scraped the sand away with her fore-legs, 
and pushed it still farther away, using her 
hind -legs. 

She was certainly a monster, red in color, 
with golden fuzz covering her body. Once 
the children saw her seize a pebble in her 
strong jaws and drag it out of the hole by 
main force. 

"What are you going to do in that hole?" 
asked Peter. 

"Do? Lay an egg in it, of course. Do 
you think I'm digging for fun ?" 

" I dig for fun," observed Peter. 

" I don't," said the Sphex, shortly. 
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" Tell the children all about your fresh-meat 
patent," urged the yellow-jacket. 

The great hornet backed out of the hole, 
which already was nearly three inches deep. 

" I don't mind telling them," said the hornet, 
"because they have no stings, and they can't 
copy my process of preserving meat and game. 

"You see," she added, turning towards the 
children, " I lay an egg in that hole when I 
have dug down six inches. That part is 
easy; but the question arises, when that egg 
hatches into a hungry grub, what is it going 
to eat ?" 

" Mashed grasshopper ?" asked Geraldine. 

" Not at all ; that's what Vespa feeds his 
brothers. Now, I can't stop to wait for my 
egg to hatch ; I have other holes to dig and 
other eggs to lay. I can't kill a grasshopper 
or bee or beetle or caterpillar and drop it into 
the hole, because by the time the egg is 
hatched my infant would have meat unfit to 
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feed on. What do you suppose I do to keep 
meat fresh for the baby grub ?" 

" Salt it ?" asked Peter. 

"Salt your grandmother's tabby -cat!" 
growled the Sphex. " No, I don't salt it ; 
but this is what I do : I hunt around until 
I see a big, fat grasshopper. Then I swoop 
down, seize him, and sting him on the back 
of the neck, just where all his nerves are 
centred. 

"He falls motionless, as if struck by light- 
ning — not a kick, not a jerk. 

"Then I pick him up, fly to the hole where 
my egg lies, and drop him in. There he will 
lie stunned, utterly paralyzed, alive but unable 
to lift a leg to escape. He will keep fresh 
and alive for six weeks — time enough for my 
Ggg to hatch and my infant to find plenty of 
nice fresh meat all ready waiting." 

" Poor grasshopper ! How horrible !" cried 
Geraldine. 
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"There's nothing horrible about it!" said 
the Sphex, sharply. 

" Isn't it dreadful to eat a thing alive ?" 
said Geraldine. 

"Why? You eat raw oysters, don't you ?" 

" Are oysters alive when you eat them raw ?" 
cried Geraldine, shivering. 

"Of course," said the Sphex. "So are 
grasshoppers when my baby eats them." And 
she fell to digging with renewed vigor. 

"I'll say good-bye," observed the yellow- 
jacket. " I have to chew a lot of wood into 
paper -pulp before sunset. We're improving 
our property with a new row of cells. Good- 
bye, children. It was an honor and a pleas- 
ure to have met me ? You are quite welcome. 
Be careful how you disturb the bank of the 
brook under that big rock down there by the 
willow. We live there, and, if disturbed, we 
are likely to go mad and sting anything we 
see. 
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"We promise not to call on you at your 
house," said the children, hastily. "Good- 
bye, Vespa." 

They turned to say good-bye, also, to the 
Sphex, but she had already dug down her 
six inches and had buzzed away to hunt in- 
sects to place in cold-storage for her baby. 
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LARGE, yellow grasshopper, who 
was sitting on a spike of early golden- 
rod, called out, in a shaky voice, " I 
say, Peter, which way did Mrs. Sphex fly ?" 

" I think she flew down the brook," replied 
Peter, looking carefully around to see who 
had spoken. " Oh," he added, " I see you 
now." 

" Do you ?" said the grasshopper, sulkily. 
" I took particular pains to sit on a yellow 
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flower, because I myself am yellow, and I 
thought that I matched the golden - rod so 
closely in color that nobody could see me." 

" Don't you want anybody to see you ?" 
asked Geraldine. 

" No, I don't. Everybody is after me to 
eat me. If I take a nap in the grass, a 
hornet is likely to seize me, or a lot of 
ants come biting at my six shins, or a bird 
tries to swallow me, or a snake comes sneak- 
ing, or a tiger-beetle attempts to tear me in 
two. 

" It's most annoying, I tell you. All the 
fish in that brook swim about watching me, 
waiting for some unlucky jump of mine to 
land me on the water. 

" I was talking to a big, fat frog a few 
, moments ago, and he was bitterly complain- 
ing that all the creatures in the world were 
in league to make a meal of him. 

" And what do you think ! I hopped down 
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to the ground to sympathize with him, and 
the miserable glutton made a snap 
at trie!" 

>The yellow grasshopper jumped 
down from his perch on the \ 
feathery spray of golden-rod. 

" Foxes eat me, cats eat me, 
everything tries to dine on me — ' 

" We don't !" cried Geraldine 
ing a wry face. 

"Oh, I don't know about 
that," muttered the grasshop- 
per. " Men eat me in Africa. 
You would, too, if you knew h< 
good I am. Why, one day — " 

But the yellow grasshopper nevei 
finished what he had been aboul 
to say, for a small, striped animal 
leaped at him, and the poor grass- 
hopper took one frightened jump 
which landed him clear across the brook. 
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" Who in the world are you ?" exclaimed 
Peter, as Geraldine stepped back with a lit- 
tle cry of surprise. 

The little animal sat up in the grass and 
looked at them with wide-open and very bright 
eyes. 

His ruddy fur was striped with brownish- 
black and white ; his throat and stomach were 
white ; black-and-white stripes curved around 
his eyes, and his tail was furry but not bushy 
like the tail of a squirrel. 

" I nearly caught that old, yellow-legged grass- 
hopper, didn't I ?" said the little animal, brisk- 
ly. " My ! Did you see him jump, Geraldine ?" 

" Are you a squirrel ?" asked Peter, curi- 
ously. 

" Of course not !" said the little animal, 
bursting into a chuckle ; " I'm a chipmunk. 
Didn't you know it ? Squirrel, indeed ! No, 
thank you. I don't care to live in a tree on 
cold nights." 
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" Where do you live ?" inquired Geraldine, 
" and will you come and sit on my knee, 
you pretty little thing ?" 

" Oh, I don't mind," said the chipmunk, 
running up to Geraldine, who had seated her- 
self upon a flat rock. "You'll let me go again, 
won't you ?" 

"We wouldn't harm you for anything in 
the world," cried Geraldine. 

" And we wouldn't put you in a cage and 
make you spin round and round in a wire 
wheel," added Peter. 

"Oh, I knew you were not cruel to help- 
less creatures," said the chipmunk, cocking 
his head and looking around with perfect com- 
posure. 

" Geraldine, you asked me where I live. I 
live in a hole in the ground. Some people 
call me a ground squirrel, others a hacker, 
others a chipmuk, and still others a chipmunk. 
So there you are, children. Take your choice. 
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It's purely a matter of taste and doesn't bother 
me. 

" Does anything ever bother you ?" asked 
Peter, smiling. 

"Oh, the red squirrels chase me some- 
times. Owls and hawks bother me a lit- 
tle; foxes sometimes try to dig me out of 
my burrow. I can get away, as a rule. But 
there's one thing I don't like, and that's a 
snake. Snakes never play fair. If they once 
catch the eye of a chipmunk, it's good-bye, 
chip." 

" Can't you run away ?" asked Geraldine, 
pitifully. 

" No use if a snake fixes his eyes on yours. 
You can't seem to stir." 

" I wonder," said Peter, " what you were 
going to do to that yellow grasshopper — if 
you had caught him." 

"Why, just exactly what a snake would do 
to me if he had the chance," said the chipmunk, 
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cheerfully. And he winked at Peter and 
smacked his lips. 

"Do you eat grasshoppers?" inquired Ger- 
aldine. " I'm astonished at you." 

" Why ? Because I eat insects now and 
then ? Don't you ever eat meat ?" 

"Y — es," admitted Geraldine, "but I eat 
fruit and vegetables, too." 

"So do I," said the chipmunk. " I .eat nuts 
and grain and seeds. As a matter of fact, I 
eat almost anything that you eat." 

"And you live in a hole in the ground like 
the woodchuck ?" mused Peter. 

" Yes ; and I'm busy all summer and autumn 
storing up food for cold weather. Peter, look 
at my cheeks. Do you see anything peculiar 
about them ?" 

"Why, they're all puffed up as if you had 
a toothache !" cried Peter. 

"They're puffed up because I have a hazel- 
nut in one cheek, and the other cheek is 
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full of buckwheat. You see, I have two big 
pouches, or pockets, in my cheeks. In these 
pockets I carry nuts and seeds to my bur- 
row. Squirrels have no pouches. That's 
the difference between squirrels and chip- 
munks." 

"You look something like a squirrel," said 
Peter. 

" I'm first cousin to the squirrels, and we 
quarrel all the while. By -the -way, did you 
know I had two mouths ?" 

"Where's the other?" asked Peter, aston- 
ished. 

" Inside this one. This mouth which you 
see is furnished with four long, sharp front 
teeth, which I use to gnaw my way into nuts 
to dig out the sweet kernel. 

" Behind these long front teeth I have some 
little teeth and a second pair of lips. With 
these I munch and chew the food that I dig 
out with my front teeth." 
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" I never heard of anything having two 
mouths !" exclaimed Geraldine. 

"Well, perhaps I ought to say that my 
mouth has two compartments— the outside, or 




gnawing part, and the inside, or chewing part, 
which is the true mouth. 

"I don't see," continued the chipmunk, 
" why you should be so surprised. Cows have 
two stomachs. I know a cockroach who has 
ears at the other end of his body. I know 
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a grasshopper who has ears in his legs. I 
know a butterfly who has two bunches of 
eyes and whose nose is on the end of his 
feelers. I know another insect whose eyes 
are bigger than his head. Variety is the rule 
in nature, and you should never be surprised at 
anything." 

" I can't help it," said Geraldine. " I'm 
always surprised at everything, and so is 
Peter." 

"The only way to cure that," said the chip- 
munk, " is to sleep it off. Now, I'm always 
so surprised when winter comes and the first 
snow-flakes fall, that I go straight to bed in 
the bottom of my burrow and I sleep there for 
five months. When I wake up, it's spring-time, 
and I'm not surprised any longer." 

The chipmunk sat up, scratched his nose, 
and yawned. " Excuse me, children," he said, 
"but I've had a busy day, and I'm sleepy. 
It's getting along towards sundown, and I'm 
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always up at sunrise. See how still and clear 
the sky is. Hark to the birds! They know 
evening is not far away, for they are all singing 
the evening song. The bats will be flying 
presently." 

" The bats will be flying presently," repeated 
Geraldine, gravely. "A bat is a kind of bird, 
I suppose?" 

"A bat," said Peter, "is a kind of moth, I 
think." 

" Bats," remarked the chipmunk, yawning, 
"make me dizzy, and I don't care what they 
are. Good -night, Geraldine. Good -night, 
Peter." 

"Come and sit on our doorstep and chip," 
said Peter, cordially, " and we'll feed you 
buns." 

" No, thank you," said the chipmunk, " you 
keep a cat. I'm going. Just watch me whisk 
myself out of sight. Good-night." 

The children rubbed their eyes. 
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" Where did that chipmunk go ?" cried 
Geraldine. 

"Hush!" whispered Peter; "here comes a 
bat r 





N the calm evening sky a bat fluttered, 
soaring, darting, dipping in soft, mothlike 
flight. The two children, with faces upturned, 

watched the winged creature. 

" Invite him to talk to us," whispered 

Geraldine. 

Peter called up to the bat : " O Bat, will you 

please come down and talk to us ? I am Peter 

and this is Geraldine." 

But the bat continued to soar and flutter and 

dart and dip. 
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After a while Peter said, "There is a verse 
we learned when we were very little — you re- 
member, Geraldine ?" 

" Yes," said Geraldine, " the bat might like 
it. Let us say it to please him." 

So the children took hold of hands, standing 
side by side in the first position in dancing ; 
and, looking up at the bat, they recited together : 

" • Bat, bat, 

Come under my hat — '" 

But they got no further, for the bat, darting 
downward with an angry squeak, hovered in 
front of them. The children, rather fright- 
ened, stood mute, hand tightly clasped in 
hand. 

" Now I won't stand that sort of thing !" 
squealed the bat, in a passion. It's bad enough 
to have 

"'Twinkle, twinkle, little bat' 

written about me, and to be told I look like ' a 
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tea-tray in the sky/ What do you want, any- 
way ? 

" We only want you to talk to us," said Peter, 
astonished. 

"Is that why you interrupt me at dinner ?" 
demanded the bat. 

" I don't know what you mean," said Peter. 
" How could you possibly be at the dinner- 
table when we saw you flying about in the sky ?" 

" Do you suppose I dine at a table T 
squeaked the bat. " What did you think I 
was doing up there if I was not eating T 

" Eating what ?" murmured Geraldine. 

" Eating mosquitoes, midges, flies, moths, 
and occasionally a tender beetle. Didn't you 
know I ate while flying ? Did you think I 
took those dipping, soaring, jerky flights for 
exercise ? Has nobody told you that I am 
chasing insects which try to dodge me, and 
that's the reason I flutter about in such an 
eccentric manner ?" 
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" Nobody has told us," said Geraldine, " and 
we are very sorry that we disturbed you while 
you were dining." 

" Your apology," said the bat, " is accepted. 
As a matter of fact, I was swallowing a June 
beetle. The harder I swallowed the harder 
the beetle kicked. Then you called up to me. 
I said I'd be down in a moment, but you started 
to recite ' Bat, bat,' and I got mad." 

" We didn't hear you say that you would be 
down in a moment," ventured Geraldine. 

" Of course," said the bat, thoughtfully. " I 
forgot that sometimes my voice is so thin and 
high that in-door ears cannot hear it." 

" Our doctor says that we hear perfectly," 
said Peter, uneasily. 

" Well," replied the bat, "we'll just try. Lis- 
ten hard, children, and tell me what you hear." 

The children listened intently. 

" I hear a katydid," said Geraldine, " and a 
cricket." 
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" I hear a katydid, and a cricket, and a 
whippoorwill," said Peter. 

"Is that all ?" asked the bat. 

" Can you hear anything else ?" . asked 
Peter. 

" Of course I can," said the bat. " I hear 
hundreds and hundreds of thin, fine-drawn 
sounds, delicate voices which your ears are not 
made to hear but which mine are. I hear the 
faint song of a deer-mouse from the darkening 
meadow. I hear the voices of scores of in- 
sects — voices so exquisitely pitched that the 
highest notes of the west wind are low com- 
pared to them." 

"We didn't know that we couldn't hear 
everything," said Peter, soberly. " Our music, 
teacher says we have good ears." 

" Can you hear," continued the bat, " the 
rustle of a small moth creeping over the golden- 
rod across the brook ? I can. I hear the al- 
most soundless footsteps of a tiger-spider on 
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the stone wall. I hear, deep in the earth, the 
stirring of a tiny grub eating soft, juicy roots. 
I hear, high in that apple-tree, the gentle 
breathing of a sleeping robin on his nest." 

The children listened in silence. The bat, 
tirelessly hovering before them, went on : 

" I have senses more highly developed than 
you. I have one sense that is denied entirely 
to in-door folk." 

" What sense ?" asked Peter. 

" The sense of the nearness of things. I 
can fly like a flash through thickets of leaves 
so dense that scarcely any light penetrates, and 
I never touch a leaf or a stem. It is not sense 
or smell that prevents my tearing my thin, frag- 
ile wings against the briers of thorny thickets. 
It is an extra sense, the sense of nearness, for 
blind bats can dart through bramble thickets as 
easily as bats who have eyes." 

" Are you a bird ?" asked Geraldine, softly. 

" The same old question !" sneered the bat, 
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angry again. " How many thousand times 
must In-door Children be told that I am as much 
an animal as a mouse is ! Bats don't lay eggs. 
Bats have no feathers. Bats have no beak. 
And you ask me if I am not a bird !" 

" Haven't you wings ?" retorted Peter. 

" Yes and no. What you call wings, I use 
for wings. Now, you In-door Children have 
two arms and two legs ; we bats have two arms 
and two legs. My hand is my wing ; my 
fingers are stretched out, and between the 
fingers is a delicate membrane. This mem- 
brane, or thin skin, stretches from my shoulder 
and elbow, and from between my fingers down 
along my sides to my short legs. That is what 
you call my 'wing.' I use it as a wing; so, 
after all, it doesn't matter what you In-door 
Children call it." 

" Can you walk, too ?" asked Peter, in awe. 

" No ; birds can walk, but I can't. Some- 
times, when I'm on the ground, I can half flop, 
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half hop a little way. Many birds can swim ; 
I cannot. I don't live in a nest, either; so 
there you are, Peter." 

" Where do you live ?" asked Geraldine. 

"At night I'm on the wing. In daytime I 
hook one toe into a branch of a tree or a crev- 
ice of a rock and hang myself up like a dish- 
cloth." 

" And sleep upside down ?" exclaimed Peter, 
laughing. 

"And sleep upside down," snapped the bat. 
" Do you know a better way to sleep ?" 

"If you sleep upside down the blood will 
rush to your head and make you an idiot," said 
Geraldine, anxiously. 

" You children needn't sleep upside down to 
become a pair of idiots," observed the bat, 
darting off to catch a gnat, and returning pres- 
ently to hover in front of the children as though 
suspended from the sky by an invisible wire. 

"I wish I could do that," said Peter, wistfully. 
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"What?" asked the bat. 

" Fly." 

"Try sleeping upside down," said the bat. 
" Perhaps that was what made me so clever. 
Look at all the things I can do : I can fly ; I 
can see in the dark; I can tell exactly how near 
I am to a thing without measuring the distance ; 
I can hear sounds that you cannot; I can smell 
things that you cannot. If you and Geraldine 
will sleep hanging by your toes from the foot- 
board of your bed, perhaps you may grow 
double ears like mine." 

" Have you double ears ?" asked Peter. 

" I have an outer ear and an inner ear. I 
have also a special organ called a nose-leaf, 
which, in some relatives of mine, is larger than 
their entire faces." 

"A bat's face," said Geraldine, "is only 
about as big as a button, so you couldn't have 
much of a nose, you see." 

"There's a bat in Java five feet long from 
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tip to tip," said the bat, quickly. " There's 
another bat in the Philippines with a nose two 
inches long. 

" I am proud and happy to be a bat. The 
bat family is enormous ; bats inhabit every 
portion of the earth except the north and south 
poles. The big fruit-bats, or flying-foxes, live 
in tropical countries ; we little bats live north. 
Why, right here in this orchard there are four 
kinds of bats. There's my cousin, the silver- 
haired bat, darting about over the brook where 
the gnats are thickest ; there's another cousin, 
the Carolina bat, flapping slowly over the 
meadow ; then there's a beautiful golden-ruddy 
bat that often flies in broad daylight around the 
trees on your lawn. He's called the New York 
bat or red bat. New York bats are usually 
red, and often remain out till broad daylight. 

" That makes three kinds of bats that fly 
here. I'm called the brown bat, and that makes 
four kinds of bats in your orchard. The New 
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York bat says that there are as many bats here 
as there are in the Battery itself." 

" Is that why they call that part of New 
York the Battery ?" asked Geraldine. 

" So the New York bat tells me," replied 
the brown bat, thoughtfully, " but sometimes I 
suspect he imposes on us country bats." 

" Now, children, one half of Outdoorland 
has gone to sleep and the other half is waking 
up. I must be going ; my day begins with the 
night." 

" Children," said a big, soft, sleepy voice be- 
hind them, "it is bedtime." 

" Peter," whispered Geraldine, " I think the 
old apple-tree is speaking to us." 

And it was. 



BEDTIME 

" O apple-tree," cried the children, in delight, 
" please, please tell us a bedtime story before 
we go ! 

There was no reply. Through the twilight 
falling floated the whistling hunting-call of an 
owl ; a gray hawk-moth whirred humming past, 
and hung like a shadowy bird before a blossom 
which swayed in the breeze stirred by the 
quivering wings. 

The children listened, breathless; but there 
was no sound save the dull splash of fish 
rising in still pools and the far whisper of the 
shallows. 

"O apple-tree," they pleaded, " please, please, 
just one little bedtime story before we go !" 
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A subdued rustle like quiet laughter swept 
through the clustering leaves of the old tree. 

" I am sleepy," breathed the tree, stretching 
its limbs till they crackled faintly. " These 
young leaves of mine have no business whisper- 
ing and tittering at this time of night ; they'll 
wake the little, green apples, and then we'll 
have a hard time getting to sleep." 

" Do trees sleep ?" asked Peter, surprised. 

" Trees need sleep as much as little In-door 
Children," said the apple-tree. "When the 
cool, quiet night comes, all trees are tired and 
ready for sleep. You see, light keeps us 
awake. If it did not, old trees like me might 
snatch an hour at noon for a nap ; but no tree 
can sleep while the light lasts. Without sleep, a 
tree slowly but surely decays, and finally dies." 

" Then," said Geraldine, very seriously, " we 
won't ask you to tell us anything to-night." 

" I should nod with every bough and fall 
asleep in telling a story," said the old tree. " If 
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I were a sapling I wouldn't mind. But even 
saplings can't stand too much loss of sleep. 
Look what is happening to those young maples 
which were set out along the new street across 
the river." 

"What is happening to them ?" asked Geral- 
dine, anxiously. 

" They are wasting away from lack of sleep," 
said the apple-tree. "The new electric lights 
burn all- night, and trees can't sleep in a bright 
light. Moonlight is bad enough, goodness 
knows; for when the full moon shines on my 
top branches, I'm restless all night, and those 
saucy little leaves get to whispering, and wake 
up the baby apples. Then the breeze comes 
visiting, and wakes the robins, who begin a 
sleepy twittering and cheeping and chirking 
that sooner or later is bound to start that big, 
yellow rooster in your barn. My, what a life 
I lead ! Go to bed, now, like good children. 
There's scarcely any pink left in the evening 
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sky ; every flower in your garden is in bed and 
asleep or nodding. 

" Hark ! I hear your mother calling you from 
the lawn ! " 

" But you will tell us some day how you 
grow tart, red apples on one bough and sweet, 
yellow apples on another bough, won't you ?" 
pleaded the children, clinging to the rough bark. 

" Yes," said the old tree, drowsily, "I promise 
you I will. Outdoorland loves you dearly. I 
shall dream of you out here under the moon." 

" Children ! children !" came a sweet voice 
faintly clear from the lawn above. 

"Yes, mamma ! We are coming very quick- 
ly," called the children, climbing the slope to- 
gether, hand clasping hand. 

Overhead the sky flushed deep pink in the 
afterglow, and through the rosy radiance a sin- 
gle point of light twinkled faintly and went out. 

" A little star has gone to bed," said Ger- 
aldine. " Good-night, little yellow star." 
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"I'm not a star, I'm only a small firefly," 
came in a faint voice from above. " Good-night, 
children !" 

And the tiny spark broke out again, drifted, 
glimmered, floating through dusky foliage, and 
finally'went out in a last good-night. 
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